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Albion Place, Westbrougli, Scarborough ; M. Edouard Villin, East 
Greenwich; J. D. Poole, Esq., M.D., 3, Great Queen Street, S.W. 

The following donations were announced : — Apocryphal New Tes- 
tament (J. Fred. CoUingwood, Esq.) ; Complete set of Keader News- 
paper ; Hickman on Cancerous Bone (T. Bendyshe, Esq.) ; Sketches 
of excavations at Belas Knap, Gloucestershire (W. L. Lawrence, Esq.) 

Dr. Mackenzie Skubs gave an account of two large rolls of Hebrew 
manviscript which came into his j)ossessi<)n in January last on the 
burning of a village near Aden. They were taken from a church, and 
he believed one of them was a copy of the Pentateuch and the other 
the book of Genesis. He could not himself determine the contents 
of the mamiscripts, and he consented to allow of their remaining in the 
care of the Curator for a short time that they might be examined. 

Thanks were given to Dr. Skues for bringing the manuscripts for 
exhibition. 

A paper, of which the following is an abstract, was read by Mr. 
Bollaert. [The paper will appear at length in the Memoirs.] 

Contributions to cm Introduction to the Anthropology of the New World. 
By W. Bollaert, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
The author, in embodying his experiences of the red man, noticed 
the erroneous statement which had been made, that the physical con- 
figuration of American natives was the same all over the continent. 
This was not quite the case, even as regards colour; while as to 
form, feature, physical and mental development, there are marked 
differences and peculiarities, resulting from causes investigated in 
detail by Mr. Bollaert. He gave minute descriptions of the various 
theories which had been propounded to account for the population of 
America, especially of the known facts regarding the colonisation of 
the northern parts by the Icelanders in the tenth century. He con- 
demned the theoiy which Rivero and Tschudi had advocated, that 
such originators of early American theocracies as Quetzalcoatl of 
Mexico, Bochica of Bogota, and Manco Capao of Pera, were Budd- 
hist priests. Mr. BoUaert's own researches on this subject were not 
confirmatory of this hypothesis. The native traditions of the aborigines 
were not confirmatory of this theory of monogeny. The author gave a 
minute description of the materials he had been able to collect concern- 
ing the red man, before and after the discovery of America by Colambus, 
adopting as examples the inhabitants of the Russian possessions in 
America, British North America, Newfoundland, the United States, 
West Indies, Texas, Mexico, Central America, New Granada, Quito, 
Brazil, Chile, the Pampas, and Peru. In his general retrospect of 
the subject, he said that, as we find about the same general geological 
formations in the New World and in the Old, it is natural to conclude 
that the continent of America has an equally ancient date, and has 
gone through analogous changes. The Old World has its greatest 
length from east to west ; the New, north and south ; the great 
mountain ranges take opposite directions, and the fossil remains have 
great peculiarities. Ttic native population of America at the period 
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of its discovery he estimated as over 100,000,000 ; at present there 
may be from 10 to 11,000,000. They are said to have some 400 
languages, and over 2,000 dialects. He considered the time required 
for the evolution of each of these to have been vast. He gave a brief 
conspectus of the distribution of the cliief races of man, pointing out 
in what way they differed from the red men of the New World. He 
commented on the evidence which had been afforded of ancient 
luunan remains at Guadaloupe, in the West Indies (probably recent), 
the Florida coral reef, Natchez on the Mississippi, and the Brazilian 
bone-caves. Pottery had been found in Ecuador, under oiroinustanoes 
which showed that it had been submerged for an unknown time under 
the sea, and again upheaved. He pointed out some important dif- 
ferences between the physiological characters of the white and red 
man, and concluded by affirming that his inquiries into the subject of 
species and varieties led him to abandon the unity or monogenistio 
view, for the phurality or polygenistic theory of separate creations. 

The Peesident proposed the thanks of the Society to Mi-. BoUaert 
for his very able and elaborate paper on such an interesting and com- 
plicated subject. The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

The Piev. Dunbar Heath said the paper displayed a vast amount 
of learning, and contained much valuable information. It could not 
be expected that he should follow the author of the paper throiigh 
the many details he had brought forward ; but he would confine him- 
self to the opmion exjDressed in the last sentence respecting the origin 
of man in the New World, to which point the general bearing of the 
pajDer was directed. Four hypotheses had been advanced to account 
for the origin of man in America. It had been supposed, in the first 
place, that the original inhabitants came from Asia by immigration 
on the north-west of the continent. In the second place, it was con- 
jectured that they came from Asia by sea ; thirdly, that they arrived 
from Africa, in that part of South America nearest to the African 
continent ; and in the fourth place, it had been conjectured that 
America was the remaining portion of a vast continent now sub- 
merged, and that the inhabitants were the descendants of a fieople 
who formerly occupied the country when America was connected with 
the Old World. Mr. Heath objected to each of these hypotheses. 
He objected to the supposed African origin of the red man, on account 
of his colour and general ^jhysioal appearance. The same objection, 
though in a lesser degree, would apply to the assumed Asiatic origin 
by immigTation from the northern parts of Eussia. In considering 
the probability of America having been peopled by persons arriving 
there by sea, they ought to bear in mind that those assumed people 
would belong to remote antiquity ; they would belong to the age of 
the mammoth in Europe, and of the mastodon in America — a period 
when the means of locomotion must have been very limited, and 
ships unknown. When, therefore, the inadeqriate means of making a 
sea voyage at that early period were considered, he thought that hj'-- 
pothesis must be rejected. With regard to the hypothesis of a sub- 
merged continent of Atlantis, he was inclined to think it presented 
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greater probability than any of the other three. It was known that 
enormous revolutions in the crast of the globe have taken place in 
geological ages ; and it was possible that there might at one time 
have been a junction between America and. the land of the Old World. 
But, assuming that to have been the case, what kind of people would 
have been foiind in America when discovered by Columbus'? The 
Europeans are said to have been descended from the Aryans, and that 
the American Indians do not belong to that race. But the period of 
the assvmied separation of the New World from the Old was long be- 
fore the time assigned to the Aiyans ; therefore, in any case, the 
antiquity of the people must have been enormous. When, however, 
the remarkable distinctions of type between the fauna and flora of 
America and the Old World are considered, and also the great distinc- 
tions in the physical characters of the men ; when siich great diver- 
gencies and distinctions were found to exist, he thought the weight of 
evidence was against any of the four hypotheses he had considered, 
and was in favour of the hypothesis of a separate origin of man in 
various parts of the world. 

Mr. Mackenzie alluded to the statements of the American Commo- 
dore Maury, of the gxeat facility of sailing across the Pacific to the 
Peruvian shore. This might show the possibility of the jDOopling 
America from Asia, and that civilisation might have piroceeded from 
the same quarter, raising and advancing the indigenous races already 
existing there. The wonderfully advanced state of the South Americans 
under the Incas when first discovered, showed that the civilised race 
could not be a low race ; and, had progress been allowed, they might 
have become a valuable race of mankind. At the same time, he 
considered it not impossible that South America might be the sub- 
merged island of Atlantis spoken of by the ancients. It was known 
how careful the ancients were of their traditions ; and the indications 
in the works of Plato, and of other Greek writers, of a remote island 
of Atlantis, might have had a foundation in truth. The stratification 
of the country towards the east coast of Brazil, also tended to bear 
out that opinion. With regard to the hypothesis of immigTation 
across Behring's Straits, he thought the hypothesis of immigration 
need not be limited in that direction ; for, at distant periods jjrevioiis 
to many geological changes, it w^as possii)le that people might have 
come from regions now unknown to us, and the Esquimaux might 
have come across the North Pole. He thought it proved, however, 
from the accounts given by Mr. Squier and other investigators, that 
the civilisation of America must have come from the South, and not 
from the North, there being evidence from articles found up the 
rivers that flow into the Gvilf of Mexico that early trade must have 
been canied irp those rivers. With regard to the compai-ative age of 
America. As the animals of the existing fauna are generally smaller 
than those of the Cis-Atlantic continents, it seemed to show that, in 
accordance with the Darwinian theory, such species had not existed 
for so long a period in America. Mr. Mackenzie alluded generally to 
several of the points mentioned in the paper, and expressed the hope 
that, by the aid of the Maya alphabet discovered by Mr. Bollaert, and 
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by other discoveries that have been recently made, a solution would 
be found of the difficulty of accounting for the origin of the red man 
in the Old World, a race emphatically indigenous to the soil of Ame- 
rica, but subject to many foreign influences at a very remote period. 

Mr. 0. Carter Blake, adverting to that part of the paper referring to 
the osteological characters of the South American Indians, observed that 
there are less than six complete South American skeletons in Eurojje, 
and the bones were scattered, and not adequately described or fig-ured. 
There were, therefore, scarcely any facts on which it would be safe to 
pronounce an opinion ; and it could not be said whether the osteo- 
logical characters do differ from those of the inhabitants of the Old 
World. The same remark applied also to the siipposed differences in 
the form and character of the brain. The South American brain 
figured in Nott and Gliddon's Types of Mankind, was represented on 
a method so different from the usual manner of figuring the brain, that 
it was not comparable with the brain of any skull in the Old World. 
In the generalisation of the form of skull of the inhabitants of North 
America and South America, it had been shown by Eetziiis that in the 
eastern fiat cotmtry of the latter there is a race of men with skulls more 
or less elongated, while in the western mountainous district, with the 
exception of the Aymarlis, there is at present a short romid-headed 
race. That was said to be the general result in South America ; and in 
North America the results were found to be more or less the same. In 
the general conclusions drawn from the varied researches of the author 
of the paper, he said that it required cotu'age to jjonder on the origin of 
man, and to state results in opposition to the opinions generally enter- 
tained. But he (Mr. Blake) considered that an anthropologist in 1866 
should require no artificial stimulus to inspire his courage to j)onder on 
the origin of mankind. Scientific men, if they had opinions worth utter- 
ing, should not be afraid to divulge them. They must take care, how- 
ever, in departing from the monogenistic theory, and substituting for it 
the polygenistic hypothesis, that they did not get involved in equal diffi- 
ciilties. The polygenistic hypothesis was as vague and unsatisfactory 
as the monogenistic one, and was in itself essentially vague. In con- 
sidering the probable origin of the red man of the New World, he 
thoiight the theory of development ought to have been considered. 
All sach speculations were, however, very unsatisfactory; and he 
hoped that the word creation would be eliminated from the vocabulary 
of anthropology. It was difficult for the student of jshysical science 
to conceive the meaning which should be attached to the word " crea- 
tion", on which modern science did not appear to throw rauch light. 
Ml'. Mackenzie had refeiTed to the passage in Sheridan's comedy, 
where the beefeater uses a phrase of Shakespeare's, and then excuses 
himself on the gToiind that it was a mere accidental coincidence, and 
that Shakespeare had unintentionally used the quotation before him. 
Now, piereant illos qui ante nos dixerimt was a very good rule, and one 
on which Mr. Mackenzie had taken oai'e to act. Mr. Blake was sur- 
prised to hear the opinions of Buffon, published in 1 760, reproduced 
that evening, as to the infei'iority of the fauna of America compared 
with that of the Old World. That statement had long since been 
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contradicted, for there were hundreds of inataiices hi which the 
aniraals of America were of larger size than in the Old World ; among 
insects, indeed, that was remarkably the contrary. The statement 
was neither true nor new. He thought the Society were much in- 
debted to Mr. Bollaert for the facts he had stated as a contribution 
to the anthi'opology of the New AVorld ; but he hoj)ed it would be 
long before they agreed to generalise respecting the origin of a popu- 
lation until more was known of what it is composed. 

Mr. BoLLAEBT, in his reply, expressed satisfaction that Mi*. Heath 
agreed with him in his general conclusions. He did not concur with 
Mr. Mackenzie in the suppositions he had advanced, especially as to 
the silting up of the ground towards the Cordilleras, for the detritus 
from that mountain range had moved in the opposite direction. With 
respect to the Maya alphabet, he said he should shortly lay the results 
of some further investigations on the subject before the Society ; and 
he hoped next year also to lay before them an examination of the Codex 
AmeHcanus of Dresden, also of a similar one in Paris. With regard to 
the i-emarks of Mr. Blake, he observed, that when he (Mi*. Blake) first 
saw the skeleton of the South American Indian now in the museum 
of the Society, he had expressed gi'eat delight, and said it exhibited 
great differences from any known tyjse. He had, however, not laid 
much stress on that point in the jsaper, but had only said that we are 
on the threshold of discovery as to the anthropology of the New 
World, and that he must leave it to the giants of science to determine 
the value of peculiar osteological structure and physiological charac- 
teristics. Mr. Blake had already done much to advance the science 
of anthropology, and he hoped he would do much more. 

A paper by Captain Bubton, on an Hermaphrodite from the Ccqx 
de Verde Islands, was then i-ead. [The paper will appear at length 
in the Memoirs.] 

The subject was eight years of age, and the appearances presented 
led Captain Burton to infer that it was essentially a female. 

The President said that was the first paper the Society had 
received from their Vice-President, Captain Burton, since he left 
England, and he hoped they should soon have more. He understood 
that the case mentioned was a somewhat extraordinary one. He 
said he had to make two announcements of considerable importance. 
The Council had that day decided as to the promotion of the forma- 
tion of local Anthropological Societies ; and in a few weeks an Anthro- 
pological Society would be formed in Manchester. The Council had 
also made arrangements for keeping the Fellows of the Society in- 
formed of their proceedings, and that abstracts of what took place 
at their meetings would be forwarded to each of them with a copy 
of the Reccder. A general circular would also be issued in the course 
of a few days, calling on the Fellows to propose members for election, 
and urging them to provide papers to be read at the next meeting of 
the British Association. 

The meeting then adjourned. 



